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COMMENTARY 


OBSCENITY AND THE Law. On the first page of his important book, 
Obscenity and the Law (Secker and Warburg, 25s.), Mr Norman 
St John-Stevas denies the possibility of defining the ‘obscene’. It 
is indeed the contemporary ambiguity of the notion, and especi- 
ally its confusion with the ‘pornographic’, that has created the 
difficulty of determining an offence in law. And the recent activi- 
ties of the Director of Public Prosecutions, in instituting proceed- 
ings against the authors and publishers of five books reputed to be 
obscene, together with the conflicting rulings of the judges and 
the failure to convict in three of the cases, indicate the need for 
some clarification, not to say some reform, of the law. 

Mr St John-Stevas’s book is a valuable survey of the whole 
question, and in particular of the social attitudes which have been 
so variously reflected in legal action. He has no difficulty in show- 
ing that one age’s meat is another age’s poison, and that the Act 
of 1857 (Lord Campbell’s Act), under which most prosecutions 
have subsequently been brought, is unsatisfactory. Sir Alexander 
Cockburn’s famous judgment of 1868, in which he laid down the 
test for obscenity (‘whether the tendency of the matter charged 
as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open 
to such immoral influences and into whose hands a publication of 
this sort may fall’), has in practice led to astonishing anomalies. 

Asa result of the prosecutions of 1954 there arose a considerable 
demand for a reform of the law, and Mr St John-Stevas was 
largely responsible for the Bill sponsored by a Committee of the 
Society of Authors, which received its first reading in the House 
of Commons last year. The Bill lays special emphasis on the 
intention of the author and publisher: the accused must be proved 
either ‘to have intended to corrupt the persons to or among whom 
the said matter was intended or was likely to be distributed, circu- 
lated, sold, or offered for sale’ or “that in so distributing, etc., he 
was reckless as to whether the said matter would or would not 
have a corrupt effect upon such persons’. The Bill also makes pro- 
vision for expert evidence as to the ‘literary or artistic merit, or 
the medical, legal, political, religious or scientific character or 
importance of the said matter’. 
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These are important innovations, but they would seem to create 
new difficulties. To prove 2 man’s intention is in effect to enter the 
arena of moral judgment, and a principal defect of Mr St John- 
Stevas’s book is that it never comes to grips with the moral issues 
involved. It is easy to detect the absurdities of the Irish Censorship, 
and a selection of books from the Roman Index can be surprising 
reading; but we should prefer to have a serious treatment of the 
moral premisses which the law should embody. Some account of 
the cardinal virtue of prudence might have been relevant here. 
For, as St Thomas insists, ‘if a person is to be prudent he must first 
be adjusted to the ends of life. He cannot come to right con- 
clusions unless his principles are sound. Therefore prudence pre- 
—— that his intelligence has a habit of insight and that his 
affections are rightly mustered by the moral virtues.’ The writer, 
of all people, must accept the responsibility—the prudential 
responsibility—of affecting the judgment of his readers. And if his 
intention is to be legally significant, one has the right to go on to 
ask: ‘intend to do what?’ To quote the Kinsey Report on the 
small influence of pornographic literature on sexual conduct is a 
poor substitute for enquiring into the Christian tradition which 
requires a man to consider what ends his actions are intended to 
serve. 

It is unreasonable to expect a treatise of moral theology in a 
book which is explicitly concerned with a purely legal problem. 
But if the proposed reform invokes the important moral principle 
of the author’s intention, then a serious consideration of the bases 
of moral action might seem to be called for. In the matter of 
obscenity as in so much else besides, there is nowadays a fatal 
embarrassment at facing the radical fact that, while the conven- 
tions of social life may alter, the moral law itself belongs to the 
nature of man as made by God to serve him. It is a great pity that 
the only religious and moral considerations in Mr St John-Stevas’s 
book relate to censorship, and thus the impression is given that the 
religious attitude in this matter is only concerned with prohibition. 

But Obscenity and the Law is a courageous and admirably docu- 
mented guide to a tangled subject, and its publication should cer- 
tainly help to end the present unsatisfactory situation, which seems 
less concerned with affirming a moral law than with spasmodically 
—and often unsuccessfully—pursuing the outrageous. 
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THE LIFE OF FAITH! 


GEORGE ANDREW BECK, A.A. 
Bishop of Salford 


O any believer in God it may be taken as a truism that all 

existing things are as he, the Creator, made them. There 

is a permanent and vital link between all created beings 
and the divine intelligence and will—which is only another way 
of saying that God is the first and universal cause. Nothing which 
exists escapes the divine causality. As the philosophers know, first 
among the causes is the final cause; the end in view decides the 
course of action. God in creating had an end or purpose. Every 
creature exists for a purpose and this purpose is achieved by the 
attainment of its end, by the realization in each individual of his 
own nature. 

This is true in a special way with regard to human nature. The 
end for which human nature exists is the knowledge and the love 
of God. Hence there is an ordering of human beings to God as to 
their final end. St Thomas speaks of this as a contemplation of 
divine things: “aliqua contemplatio divinorum’, and sees it as the 
natural perfection of human intelligence. 


I 


Were mankind committed to this order, the order of human 
nature and the natural knowledge of God, there would be no 
question of the life of faith. But man has been translated from the 
order of his own nature to a new order by which he is made, in 
St Peter’s words, a sharer in the divine nature. He is lifted into a 
new order of being which is so much above his own nature that 
it is a super-nature, and the order in which this activity takes place 
is known to us as the super-natural order. 

This is the order of grace in which we are favoured by God— 
by which we are in a state of grace. 

The state of grace is not merely the absence of mortal sin. There 
are people who consider the soul to be in itself a very beautiful 


1 The substance of a paper given at Pax Romana Congress, Nottingham, August 1955. 
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thing; a spirit glorious in its natural qualities, far more beautiful 
than any material object—as indeed it is. Mortal sin, they suggest, 
can defile this soul and make it hideous. If there is no such sin, it 
remains resplendent in all the glory of its spiritual nature. This 
scems to be what they mean when they speak of the soul in the 
state of grace. This conception is, of course, completely inade- 
quate. The state of grace is far from being something merely 
negative. 

We must be equally careful if we are not to find ourselves 
thinking Protestant thoughts about the state of grace—imagining 
that God’s favour or grace, God’s love of us, has no effect radic- 
ally upon the soul. To the Protestant in Luther’s tradition, God 
loves the soul of the sinner who is justified even though radically 
that soul still remains hateful. According to this teaching our souls 
remain hideous in themselves but God covers them over with the 
merits of Christ as with a mantle, so that these merits of Christ are 
looked upon as being ours; our sins are not ‘imputed to us’ but 
the merits of Christ are. This is the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. The more you think of it the more you see that it is 
an insult to the divine intelligence. It makes God carry through a 
peculiar pretence and, in fact, act a lie. 

The Catholic tradition concerning grace teaches us that God 
loves human creatures in a special way and in doing so he makes 
them actually lovable. To be in a state of grace is to be in God’s 
favour in a special way—and that means to be loved by God in a 
special way. When God loves us in this special way he does not 
undergo a new experience—that would be impossible to the 
divine nature. God does not regard the human soul and see that 
it is lovable. He does something far more radical. In loving the 
soul in this special way he makes it lovable. And the only thing 
which is truly lovable to God is something of himself. Hence 
St Thomas speaks of the love of God creating the goodness in 
the thing which it loves—amor Dei infundens et creans bonitatem in 
rebus.2 

This is the only way in which God can love a creature—by 
making lovable that which he loves. Pére Mulard puts it as 
follows: 

‘Dieu, acte pur, ne subit pas. Il n’est jamais passif, en quelque 

facon que ce soit. Donc l’amour en lui n’est pas provoqué, 
2 Q.D. de Veritate, q. 28, art. 2, ad 6. 
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comme en nous, par la rencontre d’un bien aimable; mais c’est 

lui qui crée le bien aimable parce qu'il I’aime. Son amour est 

premier par rapport 4 l’objet et réalise ce qu'il aime. Dés lors, 
la grace de Dieu étant une bienveillance, ou un amour de Dieu 

4 notre égard, cet amour crée en nous une réalité et, comme il 

s agit d’un amour dans l’ordre surnaturel, il crée en nous une 

réalité surnaturelle.’3 

The love of God creates in us a supernatural reality. 

For this purpose God creates a new reality in the soul—a per- 
manent quality which inheres in the soul and becomes the per- 
manent principle of those actions which will have this character- 
istic that they are directed to eternal life. Father D’Arcy sums it 
up in a passage in his book, The Nature of Belief, which reads as 
follows: 

‘To give a complete account of the meaning of “supernatural” 

is impossible within a short compass. A rough idea, however, 

may be gathered by the consideration of the different orders of 
reality. The life of a fox-terrier is higher than that of a foxglove, 
and the life of a man is in turn above that of a dog. Let us sup- 
pose that a dog were for several hours of the day allowed to 
live the life of a human; it would then be exerting powers 
which were above the capacity of its nature. Now in fact what 
we mean by the supernatural is that human beings can receive 
from God a power (or, better, a quality) which makes them 
sharers in what is so much higher than themselves as to be 
justly called divine. If it may be said without irreverence, they 
are made so perfect that they can enjoy the intimacy and insight 
of the domestic life of the Holy Trinity, as analogously the fox- 
terrier might be said to enjoy on an equality the friendship of a 
human family and share the secrets of the family circle. This 
new end of life, unspeakable love and union, is the message of 
good news which is the object of faith. It is by an act of faith, 
however, that we learn of it and make towards it, and not by 
vision or experience. The essence, in short, of supernatural faith 

is that instead of our human pattern and order we are given a 

divine pattern and swung into a new order.’4 

It has been revealed to us through Christ that God has raised us 


above the level of human nature. We have been lifted to a new 


3 Somme Théologique: La Grace (Editions de la Revue des Jeunes), p. 265, note 25. 
4 Pp. 223. 
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plane and have been given a purpose and destiny bearing no pro- 
portion to that which is natural to us. The New Testament gives 
us a glimpse of what this means when it speaks of man’s being 
born of God, being of the seed of God, being a sharer of the divine 
nature, promised and possessing eternal life. St John points to the 
culmination when he says that we shall see God as he is (1 John 3, 

St Thomas discussing our elevation to this new plane reminds 
us that the intelligence is the only faculty in man which takes 
possession of its object; that the object of knowledge is in some 
way in the intelligence and that the intelligence of man desires to 
know first causes and the essences of things. And so he sets out the 
doctrine of eternal life in the Beatific Vision which consists form- 
ally in the intellectual knowledge of the divine essence—quae 
consistit in visione Dei per essentiam. 

The uncreated Trinity calls us into the enjoyment of that 
supreme beatitude which is at the very centre of the triune life; 
the eternal begetting of the Word by the Father; the eternal 
breathing forth of the Spirit by the Father and Son—infinite 
knowledge and infinite love. This is the love by which God loves 
men in the supernatural order, calling them to the fellowship of 
his own enjoyment. ‘Trahit eos in societatem suae fruitionis.’5 

To enter into this fellowship with God, man must be justified 
from sin and this can be achieved only through fait, and above 
all in that faith which holds that God justifies man b; the mystery 
of Christ; quod homo credat Deum esse justificatore:: aominum per 
mysterium Christi.6 


Il 


Our share in the divine life is not meant to be a passing thing 
but, in the intention of God, is to be permanent. And so we must 
be permanently proportioned to the object which is to beatify us 
—the divine essence in itself. Habitual grace is the fundamental 
reality of our supernatural life for it is a formal participation in the 
divine nature. Just as in the natural order our nature does not act 
immediately but needs the proximate principles of intelligence 


5 II Sent. Dist. 26, q. 1, art. 1, ad 2. 
6 Summa Theol.,I-II, 113, 4 ad 3. 
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and will, so we should expect to find a similar organism in the 
order of super-nature. The soul endowed with sanctifying grace 
does not operate immediately. It is not an immediate principle of 
action. To be able to act supernaturally it needs proximate per- 
manent principles and these are the infused virtues, especially faith 
and charity, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

The door to the supernatural is faith. Faith may be considered 
as an act of the intelligence, moved by the will, accepting the 
supernatural end offered to man, accepting God and accepting 
what St Thomas calls ‘the mystery of Christ’ and all that flows 
from it in terms of the Christian revelation. Or, in that strange 
mystery of divine predilection without any merit on the human 
side, it may be thought of as a quality or habit of the mind inclin- 
ing it to give assent to God’s revelation, infused at the moment of 
baptism with the new life of sanctifying grace and the other 
theological virtues of hope and charity: the habit of mind, St 
Thomas calls it, by which eternal life begins in us quo inchoatur vita 
aeterna in nobis. 

This is not the place to attempt an analysis of the act of faith. 
The theologians all agree, however they may explain its mechan- 
ism, that the act of faith is an act of the intelligence, moved by the 
will, giving assent under the inspiration, and with the aid, of God’s 
grace to the truth of a proposition which God has revealed, not 
because its intrinsic truth has been perceived by the light of 
natural reason, but on the authority of God himself as its revealer 
who can neither deceive nor be deceived.7 

The mystery of divine vocation to the life of faith is shown to us 
in the words of Christ: No man cometh to me unless the Father 
draw him.8 We must always remember this divine element. But 
also we need to keep in mind human responsibility. 

I wish to underline only two points. First, there is the duty 
springing from the virtue of faith, of doing all in our power by 
prayer and the example of living to help others to this beginning 
of eternal life. Mr Sherwood Taylor has spoken of the personal 
contacts which make for conversion and adds: ‘what has been and 
still is required in the world is not more knowledge but better 
people’. (Man and Matter.) The Holy Father has a paragraph full 


7 Denz. 1789 (giving the Vatican Council definition of faith). Cf. Summa Theol., I-Il 4, 2. 
For a good account, v. Sheed: Theology and Sanity, p. 298. 
8 John 6, 44. 
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of anxiety in the Encyclical Humani Generis: 
‘It is the same with the Catholic faith’, he writes. ‘It is, some- 
times, not without difficulty that a man makes up his mind in 
favour of its credentials. True, God has provided us with an 
amazing wealth of external evidence by which the divine 
origins of the Christian religion can be brought home beyond 
question, even to the unaided light of reason. But a man may be 
so blinded by prejudice, so much at the mercy of his passions 
and his animosity, that he can shake his head and remain un- 
moved; not only the evidence of external proofs, which is 
plain to the view, but even the heavenly inspirations which 

God conveys to our minds, can go for nothing.’ 

Frank Sheed has pin-pointed our responsibility in this matter 
in one of those four tests he has suggested by which we may know 
how far we have really learnt our religion. 

‘A Catholic receives the gifts of truth and life that the Church 
has to give him, through Christ our Lord. Is he in a kind of 
anguish at the thought that there are others who know nothing 
of these gifts and are not receiving them? Can he take it quietly, 
can he go about his business and only occasionally say: “Poor 
fellows, they are unlucky”? Or is it a matter of anguish that 
fellow human beings should be starved of the gifts of truth and 
life that Christ wanted them to have? Is he as much concerned 
at that fact and conscious that he ought to be doing something 
about it, as he would be if he heard that fellow creatures lacked 
bread? If he is not, then it means that bread has a more real 
value for him than the truth and the Sacraments.’9 

Is not this, in fact, the starting point of the lay apostolate? And 
is there not a special responsibility imposed on educated Catholics, 
especially those in university circles, to be aware of the riches of 
the faith: 

Secondly, we must remember that, through Adam’s sin, men 
did not lose their supernatural end. What they did lose was the 
possibility of attaining that end as an inheritance. Since the fall, 
the attainment of that end, the vita aeterna, has become for each 
man a personal matter which he can gain only by gaining Christ. 
To each man must come the awareness of God as his final end 
to which he comes by adherence to Christ. 

It is important to recognize this point, so admirably made for 
9 F. J. Sheed: Are We Really Teaching Religion?, p. 13. 
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instance by Chanoine Leclercq in his little book Faith and Intelli- 
ence.10 

‘The heart of the faith’, he says, ‘is to be found in adherence to 

Christ . . . Christian faith derives a special character from the 

personality of Christ and from the role of Christ in Christianity. 

Christ is master in two ways, in teaching doctrine and in acting 

as our model; and he is also the saviour, not only by placing the 

means of salvation at our disposal, but because this is realized 
by a special, intimate and personal relationship of his person 
with ours, an action on us, a union with us. The disciple does 
not restrict himself to following the teaching and example of 

Christ; he submits himself to the action of Christ.’ And he goes 

on: ‘One cannot repeat too often that Christian faith is con- 

cerned first of all with the person of Christ. It consists in adher- 
ing to Christ as to a Master, to the “Son of God”.’11 

Dr L. P. Jacks in his autobiography wrote of the numbers of his 
contemporaries who ‘know God only by hearsay’. It is not irrele- 
vant to suggest that many of the difficulties which Catholics meet 
in the domain of faith arise from lack of personal contact with 
Christ. They know him ‘only by hearsay’. They need a more 
lively faith. I say emphatically that they need faith. The young 
Catholic scientist may be in real danger if he thinks he can meet 
the difficulties raised by the agnostics he encounters by having 
recourse merely to philosophy. Faith is intellectually reputable 
but it does not depend on philosophical argument. It springs from 
greater depths. And generally speaking we do not convert others 
to Christ by argument but by being vital Christians. And yet 
there is an intellectual duty to the faith. In this connection a ques- 
tion arises which is of concern to Catholic graduates and under- 
graduates, especially those who are about to leave the university 
and to embark on the adventure of life. 

Can we be satisfied that the theological training which our 
students and graduates receive is adequate to their needs and to 
their own potentialities? Many of you here represent the rich 
tradition of the Catholic universities with their theological facul- 
ties and you may perhaps consider such a question an impertin- 
ence. In England, I think there can be no doubt that the theologi- 
cal equipment of our Catholic students is woefully deficient. 


10 Clonmore and Reynolds, 1954. 
11 Op. cit., pp. 16, 17, 23-24. 
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Many students from their own zeal and enthusiasm embark on 
personal courses of reading to supplement their deficiency. 
Attempts are made in the university chaplaincies to provide a 
fuller background of knowledge by regular theological confer- 
ences, but those who are closest to Catholic life in our universities 
will agree that, while faith and the love of our Lord are strong, 
the theological equipment of most Catholic students scarcely rises 
above an average sixth-form level and cannot compare in depth 
or maturity with the advances in secular studies which take place 
during the university years. Many of our teaching orders of nuns 
suffer from a similar handicap. I wonder, also, to what extent the 
theological faculties in the Catholic universities throughout the 
world have in mind the proper equipping of the Catholic layman, 
and whether they are not too closely confined to providing for 
the professional needs of students for the priesthood and for our 
doctors in philosophy and theology who will later grace the rostra 
of our seminaries and theological faculties. Are our graduates 
being provided with the philosophical and theological equipment 
which they need if they are to exercise effectively the apostolate of 
the Catholic intellectual or the educated Catholic layman? Are 
they equipped to solve the problems which a Catholic meets in 
the modern world? In The Tablet for August 13, 1955, a remark- 
able leading article makes with slightly different emphasis this 
very point: 
‘Apart from a few brilliant and unique figures, it became very 
much the fashion for the layman to equate religion with 
. theology, and to leave its cultivation and defence to the pro- 
fessional specialists, just as he left law and medicine to the pro- 
fessionals. He was quite likely to take more interest in learning 
something about both law and medicine than in learning any- 
thing about theology. In fact, of course, the Catholic religion, 
the life and activity and interests of the Church, could not be 
comprised under the heading of theology, certainly not of the 
theology which was taught in the seminaries. Along a whole 
frontier of interests, political and social and economic, the moral 
theologian might have something to say, but the actual battle 
with the unbelievers had to be fought much more in language 
which the unbeliever understood, and on his ground. A 
Chateaubriand or a Montalembert might arise unexpectedly and 
most usefully, with the gift of enabling his generation to look 
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at the Church in history in a new and illuminating way. But, 
broadly speaking, these men of literary genius were very few 
and far between, and there is incredibly little to show for all the 
generations of the educated and well-to-do Catholics of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe, because the great 
majority of them did not think, and were not particularly 
encouraged to think, that the defence or the propagation of the 
Catholic Faith was any business of theirs. It was all left, readily 
enough, to the Bishops and clergy; and they, for their part, 
could generally think that it could not be specially their indi- 
vidual duty to neglect more personal and obvious and local 
obligations in order to engage in the battle for the mind of 
educated Europe. In that struggle, too many battles were lost 
in the eighteenth century, and many more were lost, even if 
some were won, in the nineteenth.’ 

The twentieth century is more than half over and the tide has 
now turned. To this generation of Catholic lay apostles there is 
opened the prospect of resounding victory in the battle for the 
mind of educated Europe. 

It is the duty of the Catholic specialist to think out the relation- 
ships between the teaching of the Catholic faith and the conclusions 
of his own particular subject. Wrong notions concerning the 
nature of faith and an attempt to base its authority on subjective 
criteria such as internal experience has led, in the Protestant world, 
to the practical abandonment of any attempt to test the findings 
of human science by the criterion of divine revelation. 

There are still scientific circles, even today, in which it is taken 
for granted that the religious problem no longer exists. Religion 
is thought of as an historical phenomenon, interesting from the 
point of view of archaeology or folklore but quite incapable of 
proof and having no intellectual significance. Catholic students 
facing this attitude can be badly disturbed. They wonder whether 
the religious teaching of their schooldays was without solid 
foundation; whether they had been deceived by reasoning which 
had no foundation. Professor Sugranyes de Franch spoke of a 
spirit of ‘rebellion’. This does not necessarily mean that they lose 
their faith. But it may foster an irrational sentimental loyalty 
towards religion while intellectual adherence to the faith is weak- 
ened. Religious practice may continue but it is divorced from 
thought and action. Those who are thus troubled seem to have a 
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vague fear that there is a contradiction somewhere between the 
findings of science and the truths of the faith. What they do not 
grasp, I think, and what experience of life beyond the university 
may give them, is that science looks for a special type of evidence 
and gives a special sort of explanation of what goes on within 
nature, but that there is more than one way of explaining reality. 

Let us recall the principle of the unity and integrity of truth. 
It is a denial of the integrity of truth and the integrity of the 
human intellect to seek escape in a sort of double knowledge 
which would preserve the truths of religion in a watertight com- 
partment and would keep equally segregated the findings of 
human science—by which a man preserves his faith by refusing 
to think about it. 

It is the duty of the senior members in the universities to re- 
nounce this attitude and to give a lead in the defence of intellectual 
integrity. And this question, of course, will be much in your 
minds during the course of this Congress. It requires attention 
from the specialists. In each field there are victories to be won. 
Today I can offer no more than some general comments. 

Objections have been made to the intrusion in the human 
intellectual disciplines or the findings of science, of factors which 
are extraneous to them, and beyond their control. “Why’, it is 
said, ‘should human research be conditioned in advance by pre- 
conceived religious ideas?’ 

Catholic apologists have replied that in every field of learning 
preconceived ideas and extraneous elements are taken for granted, 
and indeed are often a safeguard to the student in pursuit of truth. 
It has been pointed out, for example, that there is no such thing 
as pure mathematics, for even the most abstract kind of mathe- 
matics requires a minimum of sense knowledge for its definition 
and postulates. I retail Dr McLaughlin’s quip that a mathematician 
without senses would never make sense. What matters is that 
truth should be pursued, that the student or the professional, the 
man of science or the historian, should remain rigidly faithful to 
the strict scientific method of his subject, but should recognize 
that the scientific explanation is not necessarily the whole explana- 
tion. The teaching of the faith is not an intrusion into these fields 
of knowledge but is a safeguard, pointing out to the intelligence 
in pursuit of truth the ways along which truth in that particular 
field does not lie. The Vatican Council dwelt on the role which the 
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faith plays in protecting the student from error, and showed that 
faith and reason far from being in disagreement offer mutual help 
one to the other, since reason provides proofs of the foundations on 
which faith is based while faith frees reason from dangers of error. 
‘There can never be any real discrepancy’, said the Council, 
‘between faith and reason, since the same God who reveals 
mysteries and infuses faith has bestowed the light of reason on 
the human mind, and God cannot deny himself, nor can truth 
ever contradict truth. The false appearance of such a contradic- 
tion is mainly due, either to the dogmas of faith not having been 
understood and expounded according to the mind of the 
Church, or to the inventions of opinion having been taken for 
the verdicts of reason . . . and not only can faith and reason 
never be opposed to one another, but they are of mutual aid 
one to the other.’12 
Science itself is, of course, severely limited, as the true scientist 
is the first to admit. It deals with observable facts. It proceeds by 
observation and experiment. The process may be summed up as 
observation, hypothesis, inference and verification. This is not, of 
course, merely inductive reasoning; for the third step, that of 
inference, lifts the scientist out of his domain of observation and 
experiment into the domain of philosophy. 
‘The idea of truth’, Chanoine Leclercq has rightly said, ‘is not 
derived from science but guides it. It is derived from a spon- 
taneous mental outlook and reaches precision through a form 
of reflection inspired by what is known as philosophy. We are 
here on an entirely different plane from that of scientific re- 
search. Scientific research shows where truth is to be found 
amidst those forms of knowledge which come within the scope 
of its activity. It presumes that there is an object or a reality 
corresponding to the idea expressed by the word truth, but it 
is not in a position to solve or even attempt to solve the problem 
of what truth is in itself or why men must seek for it.’13 
Professor Caldin, though in his remarkable book, The Power 
and Limits of Science, he does not discuss the relations of science to 
revealed religion, has nevertheless given us the right guidance on 
this point. 

‘Our troubles’, he writes, ‘are not fundamentally political; they 


12 Denz. 1797, 1799. 
13 Faith and Intelligence, p. 45. cf. Albert Dondeyne, Truth and Freedom, pp. 44-5. 
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are ethical, metaphysical, and ultimately theological. They are 
concerned with the good life for man, therefore with the nature 
and destiny of man. This raises problems that cannot, in my 
view, be solved without deciding whether it is possible for 
human and divine to meet, whether the gap between man and 
God can be bridged (as Christians hold it can). . . . We must 
insist on the accurate discrimination of methods, and refuse to 
countenance the extrapolation of science beyond its proper 
limits. We must include ethics and metaphysics in our synthesis 
of knowledge, and decline to replace them by pseudo-scientific 
substitutes. We must adopt the higher view of man’s poten- 
tialities, rather than any of the narrow materialist views, both 
because it is true and because the consequences of denying it are 
disastrous. Only then may we hope to work towards a new 
synthesis, acceptable to a science-conscious era.’14 
When truly scientific research is done, we need have no fears of 
conflict between the truths of the faith, with their practical con- 
clusions in the moral order, and the findings of science. Let us 
remember that in his address to the members of the Pontifical 
Academy of Science in November 1951, the Holy Father showed 
triumphantly how out of date so many critics of religion are 
proved to be and how the findings of modern science have vindi- 
cated the time-honoured proofs of the existence of God and the 
creation of the universe. 

‘By means of exact and detailed research into the large-scale 
and small-scale worlds’, said the Pope, modern science ‘has con- 
siderably broadened and deepened the empirical foundation on 
which the argument rests, and from which it concludes to the 
existence of an Ens a se, immutable by his very nature. It has, 
besides, followed the course and the direction of cosmic de- 
velopments, and just as it was able to get a glimpse of the final 
state towards which these developments are inexorably moving, 
so also has it pointed to their beginning in time some five 
milliard years ago. Thus, with that concreteness which is 
characteristic of physical proofs, it has confirmed the contin- 
gency of the universe and also the well-founded deduction as 
to the epoch when the world came forth from the hands of the 
Creator.’ 15 


14 Chapman and Hall, 1949, p. 179. 
15 Modern Science and God, p. 86. 
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And since one of the commissions deals with medico-moral 
problems, I quote one tiny example in this domain by referring 
to the studies of Dr R. Chapman Cohen and Mr C. M. Wilkinson 
at the Black Notley Maternity Unit, on the relations of pregnancy 
and tuberculosis, with the evidence showing that the assumption 
sometimes made in medical circles that pregnancy in a tuber- 
culous woman should be terminated by abortion, is not justified 
on medical grounds.!6 Murder is not good medicine. 

I may sum up this question of the life of faith as follows: The 
Catholic is not just a collector of revealed data, as Albert 
Dondeyne has so well said—someone who goes through the 
world mechanically repeating the words of Christ and the 
Apostles. The sparse data of revelation refer to an all-embracing 
mystery which is called the order of grace and is nothing other 
than the mystery of God and his redeeming love as rendered 
manifest by the Word Incarnate and the effusion of the Sanctifying 
Spizit. Faith is precisely the adherence to this mystery. Accordingly 
it is the duty of Christians to think and re-think at all times, starting 
from the partial and converging data of revelation, this syn- 
thetizing unity which is the Christian mystery in order to arrive 
at a better understanding of this mystery itself, its repercussions 
upon human existence and its meaning for the conduct of man. 
All this is called theology, which is a work of reason enlightened 
by faith or, more exactly, a work of faith making use of reason— 
“fides quaerens intellectum’, faith which seeks understanding. 


Ill 


I turn from these external considerations to something more 
subjective and personal. Perhaps these would be better ane 3 from 
a pulpit than from this platform. I might preface these remarks by 
making a plea for a deeper appreciation of the sacrament of Con- 
firmation as the sacrament of adult life in the Church. It is not 
here a question of the age at which the sacrament of Confirmation 
is administered. There might be some psychological and subjec- 
tive advantage in postponing the reception of the sacrament until 
the threshold of youth or even the beginning of maturity—but 
this is a matter of general discipline in the Church. What I am 
16 See Dr Cohen’s article in British Journal of Tuberculosis, 1946, and ‘Tuberculosis and 


Family Relationships’ by C. M. Wilkinson in the Catholic Medical Quarterly, October 
1947. 
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concerned with at present is an appreciation and an awareness of 
the permanent status which this sacrament gives to the confirmed 
person and its special relationship to the lay apostolate, and more 
particularly to the intellectual apostolate. 

I speak of the sacrament of Confirmation mainly because of the 
character which it confers, but also because through this sacrament 
an increase in the gifts of the Holy Ghost is given to the soul, and 
some of these gifts are of immense importance in the proper 
living of the life of faith. 

The theological virtues—faith, hope and charity—are habits 
infused into the soul at Baptism disposing the intelligence and 
will to act as human faculties in the supernatural order. 

In addition to these virtues the soul receives with sanctifying 
grace the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, and a great increase in 
these gifts comes with the sacrament of Confirmation. It is the 
function of the gifts not to increase the activity of the intelligence 
and will, but to induce in the soul a certain docility to the divine 
action. They have been compared, as you know, to the sails of a 
ship set to receive the impulse of the wind and so give added 
motion to the vessel beyond that which the efforts of the rowers 
could attain. The virtues are the oars of our supernatural craft; the 
gifts are its sails. Of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, four are 
concerned with the intelligence and, therefore, with the virtue of 
faith. They are understanding, wisdom, knowledge and counsel. 
St Thomas relates each of these four gifts to the virtue of faith. 

The truths of faith proposed for our belief should be seized upon 
and penetrated by the intelligence—and the more gifted the in- 
telligence the deeper should be this penetration. (Our concern, let 
me emphasize, is not with argument concerning the truths of 
revelation, which is the domain of theology, but with a deeper 
awareness of the content of this revelation.) Facility to do this is 
offered to us by the gift of understanding. 

We have also a duty with regard to revelation to make right 
judgments so that the intelligence is aware of the truths which it 
should hold and those which it should not hold. With regard to 
divine things, this judgment is guided by the gift of wisdom; in 
relation to created things, it is guided by the gift of knowledge; and 
for each particular application, in practice, it is guided by the gift 
of counsel.17 
17 cf. Summa Theol., U-Il, 8, 6. 
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I do not propose to say anything here about the gift of wisdom 
which leads to the penetration of divine truth by experience and 
is the gateway to the mystical life. It has been called “the science of 
the saints’. Nor do I propose to discuss the gift of counsel which is 
concerned with detailed specific questions. I should prefer to say 
something about the more general gifts of understanding and 
knowledge. 

The gift of understanding leads to the perfection of faith. The 
act of faith is an act of the intelligence assenting to a truth on the 
authority of God revealing. The gift of understanding allows the 
mind to penetrate intuitively the terms of the truth proposed to 
the intelligence. It illuminates the mind by what the theologians 
call ‘an interior realization’ of that truth. 

‘There is a difference’, a great theologian has written, ‘between 
assent by belief and assent by penetration and experience. One 
who believes adheres to the testimony which has been offered 
and his action is restricted to assent, for he neither seeks nor 
probes further. Understanding, however, penetrates to the core, 
investigates the hidden reaches of the thing, extending even to 
its antecedents. It strives to lift the veil and to illuminate the 
darkness. Through the gift of understanding, God dispels the 
mists.’18 

If it is important that science should be confined to its own 
domain, it is no less important at the present day that these mists 
should be dispelled and that Catholics prominent in intellectual 
life and in university circles should have that clarity in their 
awareness of the faith which is produced by the gift of under- 
standing. 

The gift of knowledge, too, has a peculiar importance. To seize 
the truth, to be penetrated with it, is a product of the gift of 
understanding. The right judgment about the truth, distinguishing 
what should be believed from what should not be believed, comes 
from the gift of knowledge. Knowledge does two things. It gives 
an awareness of the reality of the truths of the faith and their 
application to ourselves. It also helps a man to know not only 
what he should believe but to know also how to manifest his faith 


to others, how to lead others to the faith and to refute those who 


18 John of St Thomas, The Gifts of the Holy Ghost, English translation (Sheed & Ward, 
1950), p. IOI. 
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deny it.!9 The harmony of ail truth is made clear to the mind by 
the gift of knowledge. This, it seems to me, is peculiarly the gift 
of the Holy Ghost which the university Catholic should desire. 
The gift of knowledge harmonises natural and revealed truth. 
With it comes serenity in possession of truth. 

Here surely is sufficient reason why we in this assembly, and 
educated Catholics generally, should be aware of the richness of 
these gifts of the Holy Ghost, should pray for their increase and 
should be attuned to their reception. 

I conclude by reminding you that there is a way in which the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost are reflected in the Beatitudes and in 
which the Beatitudes indicate a certain preparation for the gifts. 
I shall speak only of the gift of understanding which St Tiomas 
relates to cleanness of heart. Beati mundo corde, quia ipsi Deum 
videbunt. This is true in a twofold way. It is manifest in the first 
place, I think, with the cleanness of heart which is enshrined in 
the virtue of purity and which is a fruit of moral self-discipline. 
Self-control in chastity is a necessary disposition for those who 
give themselves to the intellectual life in the pursuit of truth both 
natural and supernatural. The clean of heart see God. But there is 
another cleanness of heart in the intelligence which is a preparation 
for the gift of understanding. It is a cleansing of the mind from 
error and also from sensible images and the domination of 
imagination. It is the discipline of high thinking. We can apply to 
the follower of this discipline the words of the poet about scorning 
delight and living laborious days. 

Perhaps the most important duty which the Catholic intellec- 
tual owes to his faith is this cleansing, this purgation, this catharsis, 
which presupposes a mental discipline not easy to attain, closely 
related, I think, to the contemplation of divine things, and a pre- 
lude to the final vision. The attainment of it does not depend 
entirely on our own efforts. It comes as a gift from God. There is 
another side to this picture which a modern writer has put in 
poetic form, drawing together the notions of this purification of 
men, the cleansing work of Calvary and the maternal protection 
of Mary the Mother of Sorrows, holding her Son’s dead body at 
the foot of the Cross on Golgotha. I quote for you Pieta by David 
Gascoyne.20 
19 Summa Theol., Il-Il, 9, 1. 


20 From Poems of Our Time 1900-1942, chosen by Richard Church and Mildred Bozman. 
Everyman’s Library (J. M. Dent & Sons.). 
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Stark in the pasture on the skull-shaped hill, 

In swollen aura of disaster shrunken and 
Unsheltered by the ruin of the sky, 

Intensely concentrated in themselves the banded 
Saints abandoned kneel. 


And under the unburdened tree 

Great in their midst, the rigid folds 

Of a blue cloak upholding as a text 

Her grief-scrawled face for the ensuing world to read, 
The Mother, whose dead Son’s dear head 

Weighs like a precious blood-encrusted stone 

On her unfathomable breast: 

Holds Him God has forsaken, Word made flesh 
Made ransom, to the slow smoulder of her heart 
Till the catharsis of the race shall be complete. 


‘Till the catharsis of the race shall be complete.’ That will come 
only with the fulfilment of the mystery of Christ and with the 
intuitive vision of God. When that happens the life of faith will 
have reached its term. Until that time we have a great work to 
do—to live the faith to the full, to spread it to the utmost of our 
power—to win the victory in the battle for the mind of educated 





Europe and the world. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH! 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


O the eye of faith, and so of theology, there is no authentic 
Christianity apart from the Catholic Church, and the 
Church has an inward pattern or design centred on Christ. 
I say ‘inward’ to imply that this pattern is not visible to the his- 
torian as such. History can only show the development of the 
Church as an institution making certain claims: to interpret these 
historical data in terms of that pattern is the work of theology. 

The pattern might be represented by two lines drawn from a 
central point. The point is Christ, both Saviour and Word; the 
lines are a line of ‘grace’ passing through sacraments to the souls 
of men, and a line of truth passing through faith and teaching to 
their minds. Grace and truth combine in Christ, and of this fulness 
we have all received;2 but grace in one way and truth in another. 
Life and light, identical in Christ, reach us through distinct media 
within the one Church: grace through the sacraments, and 
supremely in the Eucharist; truth through faith and the Church’s 
articulation of the faith and in the rules wherewith she applies 
it to the details of conduct. In both communications the Church, 
we believe, is necessary. But the manner of her mediation differs 
in each case. 

Where sanctifying grace is concerned the Church is purely 
God’s instrument, in the most limited sense of the term.3 Her task 
here is simply to effect the sacred sign, to consecrate, for example, 
the host and administer it; the rest—granted the recipient’s 
response—is all God’s work. The Church here is a mere vehicle 
of a divine action; and this in virtue of the power conferred on 
every priest at ordination. And so limited is the human share in 
this sanctification through the sacraments that the priest’s personal 
moral quality makes no difference at all to the degree of grace 
transmitted. He has but to effect the sign which God uses. For 


1 If any reader finds these remarks too dogmatic, I can only plead the need for brevity. 

2 John 1, 14-17. 

3 Summa Theol., Il, 63, 5 ad 2. ‘Ratio . . . instrumenti consistit in hoc quod ab alio 
moveatur.’ Cf. ibid., 62, 1 and 4. 
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God has made the saving of this world as far as possible—granted 
the existence of a visible Church at all—independent of the 
human factor. An unworthy clergy can and does mediate Christ 
to the world. 

Such is one thread in the design: the other contrasts with and 
completes it. For the Church’s task of conveying truth is much 
less merely instrumental, it implies all the human activity of teach- 
ing and guiding and governing; all the rendering articulate to the 
human mind of the content of faith and its practical consequences, 
according to the great conclusion of St Matthew’s Gospel: “All 
power is given to me in heaven and on earth. Going therefore, 
teach all nations . . . teaching them to observe whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and behold I am with you all days.’ These 
words combine the teaching and the ruling functions or powers 
of the Apostles; expressing them as the doctrinal and legislative 
sides of a single authority coming through Christ from the 
Father. Nowhere in the Scriptures is the tremendous Apostolic 
claim on the human mind’s attention more emphatically asserted ; 
a claim on both speculative judgments (‘teaching them’) and 
practical decisions (‘to observe’, etc.); a claim, one may add, 
which the Roman See alone has consistently upheld. Thus the 
declaration of truth is expressly linked with government; the 
Church is commanded to command the world in the act of being 
told to teach it. And so combined, these two original Apostolic 
powers of teaching and ruling may be given the single name 
‘jurisdiction’. In this sense St Peter’s privilege among the Apostles 
was a special jurisdiction; and so is the Pope’s among bishops: but 
any priest may have jurisdiction in some degree.4 

If this jurisdictional authority implies a more active human 
initiative than does the ‘power of order’, the reason is that the 
proper effects of jurisdiction, however necessary to the Church, 
are less divine than those of ‘order’. Solus Deus deificat,5 only God 
can give divine grace; the instrument is here a mere channel, 
nothing more; whereas in defining the creed and its consequences 
the human agent evidently acts as more of a cause in his own right, 
though of course as a subordinate cause.6 It is therefore in virtue 
of jurisdictional authority that titles are given to human agents in 


4 In including magisterium under jurisdictio I follow Ch. Journet, L’Eglise du Verbe Incarné, 
vol. 1, ch. §: English transl. pp. 156 ss. (Sheed & Ward, 1954). 

$ Summa Theol., I-II, 112, 1. 

6 cf. Journet, op. cit., ch. 4, §1. 
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the Church which might have seemed proper to Christ alone: the 
Apostles are the Church’s ‘foundation’ (Ephes. 2, 20) and Peter is 
so especially (Matt. 16, 18); and Peter is the shepherd (John 21, 17) 
and his successor is called ‘head’ of the visible Church. 

But order and jurisdiction, though distinct, are exactly co- 
ordinated and interdependent. Without the power of order, juris- 
diction would be aimless, for the purpose of the Church is to 
bring souls into the grace-union with Christ. And without juris- 
diction there would be no definition of this purpose and no com- 
mon rules of conduct in view of it, indeed no visible Church at all 
in the world as we know it. The two powers together make 
Christianity a visible reality; they effect the unity of the historic 
Catholic Church. 

This they have always done, but their official elucidation has of 
course been gradual; and the later Middle Ages, I suggest, offer 
some particularly interesting examples of it. The reforming move- 
ment of the eleventh century, associated with Pope St Gregory 
VII, completed that “emancipation of the Church from the Em- 
pire’ the phases of which have been recently outlined by the very 
competent pen of Mr Walter Ullmann.7 My concern here (and 
I speak as one less wise) is with the later and further unfolding of 
the two-sided pattern of the Church’s hierarchy as a thing implicit 
in the priesthood itself. Now this later medieval assertion of the 
priesthood was made in answer to a long series of attacks, directly 
or indirectly anti-sacerdotal (it seems to me) and more or lessdanger- 
ous, but all anticipating in one way or another the great assault of 
the sixteenth century. For the common feature of nearly all 
medieval heresy was anti-sacerdotalism—sometimes fully and 
explicitly anti-sacramental, sometimes only politically anti-cleri- 
cal, and sometimes a mid-way attitude which combined an 
apparent belief in the sacraments with error about the minister of 
the sacraments. And it was in reply to the second and third of 
these forms of attack that the later medieval Church developed 
her teaching on order and jurisdiction. 

It may be recalled that the Church entered the high Middle 
Ages as a western thing. She was reduced to this, first by the 
Moslem invasions and then by the Eastern Schism. So reduced, 
however, she enters our period undivided in creed and govern- 
ment. Her Trinitarian and Christological foundations were by 
7 The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages (London, 1955). 
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now defined, and no schism immediately threatened the Roman 
supremacy in the West. It was on other aspects of creed and dis- 
cipline that the new threats were to bear: on the sacraments, 
wholly or in part, on the philosophical presuppositions to the 
faith, and (an old threat revived in new Aristotelian forms) on the 
Church’s claim to control in some sense the civil power. Later, 
from the early fourteenth century, a threat began to emerge from 
within the clerical body itself, against the hierarchy as such and 
the Papacy in particular—the subversive agitations of men like 
Ockham and Wyclif and Huss. 

Apart from the Albigensian denials and the intermittent purely 
philosophical criticisms, the chief threat to Catholicism between 
the eleventh and the fifteenth centuries was a recurrent heretical 
‘evangelism’. This concerned (a) the role of the priest as minister 
of the sacraments, (b) the independence and authority of the 
Church with respect to the civil power, and (c) the Church’s right 
to possess property. The first of these threats bore directly on the 
power of order; the second and third attacked, directly or 
indirectly, the power of jurisdiction.8 

The Papacy’s immense effort, from the eighth century onwards, 
to win the Church self-government in spiritual matters and 
especially in the appointment of her ministers, turned out to be 
more successful as an assertion of principle than as a determination 
of practice. In fact the Church usually had to compromise with 
the Catholic princes, to the point of lowering her powers of 
resistance when the storm broke in the sixteenth century, notably 
in England. It is perhaps significant that towards the end of our 
period, at the Council of Constance (1414-18), what, it was felt, 
needed to be upheld was less the Church’s independence of princes 
than her doctrinal authority over all her children. The pressure 
had advanced from the political to the religious sphere. The old 
conflict of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions within the one 
Catholic order did not of course die with the Middle Ages; but 
the point of greatest tension was steadily shifting inwards to a 
sphere where the Church’s jurisdiction was faced by the indi- 
vidual conscience appealing to a supposed primitive institution of 
Christianity minus the hierarchy or at least minus the Papacy. 
Problems were arising which the old formulae had hardly 


8 Ockham combines these two in his polemic against the Court of Avignon: cf. G. de 
Lagarde, La Naissance de l’Esprit Laique, etc., Vol. IV. 
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envisaged. The situation at the close of the Middle Ages, so far as 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was concerned, might be summarized by 
saying that the Church had for long asserted, but was far from 
having achieved, her due independence of the State; and had 
asserted in general terms, but not yet displayed with all the pre- 
cision required by the age that was now beginning, her spiritual 
authority over both the state and the individual conscience.9 
These last issues indeed are still being clarified. 

The argument about the Church’s ownership of property, so 
vital in the fourteenth century (Dante joined in with Monarchia 
III, ch. 10), had been definitely settled in principle and was not 
seriously to trouble her again.10 

Equally final was the definition of the power of order as a thing 
essentially distinct from personal holiness. Affirmed against the 
Waldenses in 1208, against the Fraticelli in 1317, against Wyclif 
in 1418, this distinction is a major achievement of medieval 
Catholicism.11 It represented an increasingly firm grasp of the 
instrumental nature of the potestas ordinis, and consequently of the 
essentially divine effect of the sacraments. Superficially an admis- 
sion of the ‘human’ element in the Church—the compatibility of 
priesthood with sinfulness—it is fundamentally an affirmation of 
God’s activity in the work of the Church and of the priest’s entire 
subordination to Christ. Aimed at an evangelism which darnned 
the clergy by reference to the moral standard of Christ, it vindi- 
cates Christ’s authority at a deeper level; stating that he so trans- 
cends his instrument as to be unhampered, in principle, by the 
latter’s imperfection. The Church’s subordination to Christ could 
not be more firmly grounded. 

And by thus tracing the power of order back to its source, the 
medieval Church was only reaffirming St Paul’s recall to the ‘one 
Lord’ from whom the Corinthians had been led astray by mistaken 
loyalties to human agents, to Paul himself or Cephas or Apollo.12 
Thus the principle that ‘God gives the increase’ was secured; 
and that priests as such are mere tools of Christ, centred in him as 
the common source of their actions. But what of the power of 





9 The State as a separate entity never seems to have been considered by medieval thinkers. 
Mr Ullmann says that the distinction drawn was ‘not between Church and State, but 
between clergy and laity as parts of one. . . unit.’ (op. cit., p. 2.) 

10 Denzinger, 494, 495-6, $96, 619, etc. 

11 Denzinger, 424, 486, $84: Summa Theol., Ill, 64, 5. 

12 1 Cor. I, 10-13; 3, 4-8; Ephes. 4, 5. 
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jurisdiction? Here the medieval Church’s effort at self-definition 
had, I suggest, two chief results. First, in line with Apostolic 
tradition, !3 she had clearly affirmed against the civil power that 
she is not subject to it. Secondly, in respect of her own scope and 
purpose, she had affirmed her mission to all men in the very act 
of so starkly asserting her authority over all. When Boniface VIII 
made the classic statement of this point, defining in Unam Sanctam 
that every human creature is subject to the Roman Pontiff, he was 
not declaring a merely canonical authority to legislate for the 
baptized; he was declaring his Apostolic authority to preach the 
gospel to all nations (Matt. 28, 18-20) and so his right, in principle, 
to be heard and obeyed by all.14 Now both these affirmations are 
Apostolic and based on Scripture. 

No one would now acquit the rulers of the medieval Church 
of all responsibility for the rebelli>us which their faults—ambition, 
exaggerations, avarice, harshness—in part provoked. The Refor- 
mation, when it came, paid off many old scores. But in point of 
theological principle the ‘evangelism’ of the Reformers had been 
largely answered in advance: through her long and stormy 
medieval experience the Church clung tenaciously to the New 
Testament. 


13 Matt. 22, 15-21; Acts 5, 29; 1 Cor. 6, 1-6. 
14 Denzinger, 469. 
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THE CHURCHES WE DESERVE? 


JosepH RYKWERT 


changed radically. The Festival of Britain, the South Bank 

Exhibition in particular, marked the final victory of the 
‘Modern Movement’ within the architectural profession; a 
change which seemed both popular and officially acceptable. 

The Festival Exhibition did not contain any one building which 
could be called great architecture; there was little, by European 
standards, that was even very good. But the glamour and the 
freshness of the various pavilions, the spaciousness and excellent 
acoustics of the Festival Hall had good publicity value. And the 
free, ambling layout of the South Bank reminded visitors of those 
pleasures of town life which we, in this country, had lost and 
almost entirely forgotten. 

The change was radical; but it was not sudden. During the war 
social conditions had altered a great deal, and after 1945 much of 
this adjustment became statute, so that building, which for long 
had been a private perquisite, turned into public business. Hence 
the abandonment of many quasi-traditional prejudices and in- 
creased discussion of architecture at a rational level. It was no 
longer: ‘I’m paying for it, I'll have what I like and I know what I 
like’ but “We all have to pay for it, so we had better agree on what 
is best’. Hence, too, the increased prestige of the architect as a 
technocrat and—this last with much coyness on the part of some 
architects—as an artist. 

Asa result of all that, architecture is the art most in the public 
eye at the moment and the Arts Council have at long last recog- 
nized this state of affairs by organizing a photographic exhibition 
of Ten Years (1945-1955) of British Architecture. There is also 
another innovation: this is the first properly designed Arts 
Council exhibition. The merits or otherwise of the particular 
design are of relatively minor importance. What matters is the 
Council’s belated recognition that an exhibition is also a work of 
art—not just a matter of tasteful arrangement—and that its impact 
depends not only on the intrinsic merit of the different exhibits, 
but also on their relationship and setting. 


ye years ago the position of architecture in this country 
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The material of this exhibition does not, in fact, make any great 
impact. Partly this is due to the weakness inherent in architectural 
photography as a medium, partly to the wide publicity the mater- 
ial has already had. But mostly it is due to the lack—of which the 
Festival of Britain was indicative—of any major architectural 
figure or group, the lack of any emphatic direction. It is in no 
way the fault of the selection committee, who have been very 
careful and fair, and in the presentation have laid emphasis on the 
more important or influential buildings. 

If not in quality, the exhibition is certainly impressive for the 
bulk of goodish building that is going on all over the country. 
‘One category’—says Mr John Summerson in the sensible and 
just essay which forms the bulk of the catalogue—‘traditionally of 
the highest importance of all, is conspicuous by its absence: 
churches.’ “Clearly’—he goes ona little further—‘the want has been 
felt of a programme capable of rational analysis, and church build- 
ing can offer no such programme. It is a case of tradition or 
nothing.’ 

It is certain that no churches of even the modest merit required 
by the jury of this exhibition have been built recently in Britain. 
This is true not only of Catholic churches, but of all building by 
the various Christian bodies. At the Building Centre in Store 
Street, Bloomsbury, the Council for the Care of Churches has 
organized an exhibition of some 60 out of over 200 ecclesiastical 
buildings—mostly churches—built by the Established Church 
since 1940. The exhibition is certainly representative, with one or 
two mediocre designs standing out against the wretched quality 
of most of the exhibits. 

The better designs include some by Mr Basil Spence whose 
winning competition scheme for Coventry Cathedral, now being 
built, has become the most talked-about building since the Festi- 
val. Mr Summerson mentions it in connection with the remarks 
which were quoted earlier; but remembering the almost insoluble 
terms of the programme for the competition—pace Mr Summer- 
son, anything but traditional—the resulting whimsicality of the 
design, the archness of the private symbolism and the incompre- 
hension of the problems of the modern Christian are not sur- 
prising. 

Having said that much as an architectural critic, as a Catholic 
one must at once admit that an exhibition of Catholic building 
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activity within the same terms of reference would be considerably 
worse. But if the situation is bad in this country, and—to limit 
oneself to Europe—in Spain and Portugal, it has improved enor- 
mously in France and Italy, while in the Low Countries, in Ger- 
many and Switzerland the level previously established has been 
maintained; details of the most interesting church designed in 
Germany recently, St Nicholas in Leipzig by Egon Eiermann, have 
not yet been fully published. 

In France, where building standards are lower than in this 
country while those of painting and sculpture are a good deal 
higher, the movement for new churches started by affecting the 
decorations, while certain changes which are associated with the 
liturgical movement (the altar facing the congregation, increased 
importance of the baptistery) were incorporated in the planning. 
This soon led to an appeal to the only great architect in France, 
le Corbusier. His first church, at Ronchamps on the Swiss fron- 
tier, is a pilgrimage chapel isolated on a hill; it was solemnly 
blessed by the Archbishop of Besangon last June, and since then 
Corbusier has been engaged on a new Dominican priory and 
church at la Tourette. Whereas the first is clearly a masterpiece, 
the design of the second building has only been published in frag- 
ments, and it is extremely difficult to make very much of it, 
though naturally expectations are high and this writer for one 
does not believe that they will be disappointed. 

In Italy the new developments have been most interesting how- 
ever. It was there that the influence of the Pontifical Commission 
for Sacred Art was greatest. Even when a good artist was com- 
missioned to work for the church, he would—without prompting 
—feel that he had to modify his style. “Cosa vuoi’—a distinguished 
Italian sculptor answered a criticism of an altar he had designed in 
a style quite alien to himself—‘i preti non comprendano.’ There 
was incomprehension for the achievements of Italian art between 
the two wars and since among the clergy; an incomprehension 
due to the official determination to establish an ecclesiastical ‘style’ 
and artistic manner which would be quite different from the art 
used for secular purposes. That most of the production of that 
period now seems to fall in with the less creditable results of 
official fascist patronage, does not alter the fact that this desire for 
isolation in art was inherent in the intellectual position occupied 
by Italian Catholicism at that time. The change which occurred 
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since the war has been a slow one, but already there are tangible 
signs of it. The latest number of Casa Bella, the best perhaps of 
current architectural publications, is devoted largely to three 
churches, all of them already built. The first, by Lodovico 
Quaroni, was a part of the village plan for la Martella, in the South 
of Italy; the second, by Magistretti and Tedeschi, is a circular 
church—selected through competition in 1948—for a large mixed 
experimental housing estate in Milan. The third, and the finest by 
a long way, by Gino Figini and Luigi Pollini, is also part of a new 
but more recent housing estate in Milan. 

The last of these is a reinterpretation of the traditional basilica 
so familiar to the Milanese—the old church of St Ambrose must 
be the finest one outside Rome itself still in use—but a reinterpre- 
tation in the spare, harsh terminology of modern technique. 
Because of its present gauntness perhaps—it is still unfinished and 
undecorated—this is a moving and wholly convincing building. 
When and if it is finished, as it deserves to be, it may acquire a 
different quality. 

But these three schemes are not an isolated instance. In Septem- 
ber last year the first (Italian) national congress of religious archi- 
tecture took place in Bologna. Its publications are limited so far 
to a duplicated résumé of the proceedings. But its importance 
amounts to a reversal of the policy of several decades of ecclesias- 
tical patronage. 

The tone of the meetings is set by the Archbishop of Bologna, 
Cardinal Lercaro who, in commenting on some passages from the 
Encyclical Mediator Dei, appeals for a new architectural interpre- 
tation of the Christian assembly. The other principal speakers 
were Lodovico Quaroni, architect of the church at Martella, and 
Giovanni Micchelucci, whose best-known work is the railway 
station in Florence, one of the first ‘modern’ buildings in Italy; 
and for the clergy Fr Tarcisio Piccari, 0.P., lecturer in liturgy at the 
Angelicum, and Fr Giulio Bevilacqua, editor of Humanitas. 

The whole tone of the speeches is a new one. “We must assert’, 
says Fr Bevilacqua, for instance, ‘the vitality of excess. God has 
given his beloved Son: God recognizes no boundaries: why 
should we shrink before the possibilities of concrete and steel?’ 
and so on. To the English ear this may sound a little rhetorical, 
and hardly to the point. In speaking of church architecture we are 
more accustomed to the minutiae of rubrical rectitude (can the 
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sedilia be chairs? or the tabernacle have a flat top? or the altar a 
fixed antependium?), and in practice to cosy whimsicalities, 
archaeologizing without flounces at best. So if the Italians sound 
a little excited, a little rhetorical, it may be worth remembering 
that the three churches built in Italy recently are a great deal better 
than any church building elsewhere since the war, excepting only 
the chapel at Ronchamps. 

To turn back to Mr Summerson: if we are to have valuable and 
exciting church building—and they are a pastoral necessity, not an 
aesthetic luxury—what will be needed will be precisely the ‘pro- 
gramme capable of rational analysis’ whose possibility Mr 
Summerson denies. No effort has yet been made by those who 
commission Catholic church buildings to formulate such a pro- 
gramme. And yet the elements which will have to go to the 
making of it are to hand in the writings of the liturgical move- 
ment and in the works of those theologians who have concerned 
themselves with the true dimensions of the Church’s needs today. 


NOTICE 


The May issue of BLACKFRIARS will contain articles by He 
St John, 0.P., on “The Ecumenical Movement and Authority’, 
by J. M. Jackson on ‘Monopoly and the Just Price’, and the 
first of a series on “The Religious Orders in England and Wales’ 
by Iltud Evans, o.. 
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Tue Estrip Dane Cunic. It can be truthfully said that never were the 
needs of the handicapped, and especially of handicapped children, so 
generously recognized as they are today. But the very multiplication of 
the agencies of the Welfare State can create a fresh problem—that of 
rigidity of control. The monolithic structure of the health services is 
not easily able to allow for the unexpected. 

And the clinic established in London by Mrs Estrid Dane for the 
treatment of children suffering from almost every imaginable kind of 
defect is very unexpected indeed. At a recent demonstration, given 
before a gathering of doctors and social workers, Mrs Dane gave mov- 
ing proof of the success of her methods. She starts with the radical 
assumption that the physical and the mental and spiritual aspects of 
defect can never be separated. Thus she never treats a physical symptom 
—for instance a deformity or paralysed limb—in isolation. Her aim is 
to make the child realize that he can do a great deal to help himself, to 
provide his own compensation for a lack or a lessening of function. 
And it is that trust in his own power, in his own capacity to transcend 
a limitation, that Mrs Dane seeks to induce in a child. She is indeed a 
living confirmation of what St Thomas tells us a teacher should be: 
namely one who enables the pupil to bring into action that which is 
potentially there. The teacher cannot give to the pupil something that 
is lacking—a new brain or a new leg. But he can bring even the most 
flickering sign of vitality into strong life through showing the child the 
process of learning; from the known to the unknown, from the simple 
exercise to the more developed and confident use of his functions. 

All this is implicit in Mrs Dane’s work, and her loving respect for the 
wholeness of a child’s personality is really the secret of her astonishing 
success with, by this, so many hundreds of children. It was immensely 
moving to see the unselfconscious ease with which spastic or crippled 
children went through the simple but constructive exercises which 
Mrs Dane has devised as the physical pattern of her treatment. And 
afterwards one saw photographs of the children as they were when they 
first came to the clinic—so often not merely crippled in body, but 
imprisoned in their minds and hearts. 

It would be a sad thing if Mrs Dane’s work were to die with her. Its 
value is incontestable, and is increasingly recognized by surgeons and 
children’s specialists. But it fits into none of the scheduled categories. 
One feels that perhaps the categories themselves should be extended to 
include a work of such proved and of such Christian worth. One says 
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‘Christian’ advisedly, for the Estrid Dane clinic is an eloquent protest 
against a mechanistical view of man’s nature. It is only when human 
nature is secn in its wholeness that any failure of function can be really 


cured. LE. 


REVIEWS 


Beier AND Unsetier Since 1850. By H. G. Wood. (Cambridge 
University Press; 12s. 6d.) 

Dr H. G. Wood, a veteran Christian scholar, sets out in these Lec- 
tures, a series given in Cambridge in 1953 under the auspices of the 
Faculty Board of Divinity in the University, to contrast the climate of 
opinion in religious belief a hundred years ago with that now prevailing. 
To this end he examines the bearing of some of the movements of 
thought among the philosophers, historians, scientists and theologians 
which have led to the marked change in the general religious outlook 
which began to set in in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
result is a deeply interesting analysis of belief and unbelief, and the 
causes underlying both lines of development; an analysis which has a 
special appeal to one who knew Cambridge in the early nineteen 
hundreds. 

Dr Wood writes from personal experience over a long lifetime of 
conflicting tendencies of thought, and personal knowledge of many of 
the leaders on either side who were affected by them. He ends, in his 
last chapter, on a note of hope that the long quest of the critics for the 
Jesus of history is indeed at last proving a means of bringing men face 
to face with the Christ of Faith. 

The emphasis throughout these lectures is on Anglican and Free 
Church belief; Catholicism is mentioned only incidentally. Points of 
particular interest are the controversy over eternal punishment which 
resulted in F. D. Maurice’s dismissal from King’s College, the evolution 
of Christian thought in regard to theories of the Atonement, and the 
new approach to the study of the Bible initiated by Jowett’s contribution 
to Essays and Reviews. The change of outlook in regard to everlasting 
punishment had its origin perhaps in a corresponding doubt in men’s 
minds as to whether the exclusive insistence upon retributive justice 
involved in crude substitutionary theories of atonement did not make 
of God something approaching a vindictive despot. The correspond- 
ence between Maurice and F. J. A. Hort, to be found in extenso in 
Hort’s Life by his son, is well worth reading if only in order to realize 
the deep sense of responsibility with which the discussion was under- 
taken and the desire it shows to remain faithful to Scripture and tradi- 
tional belief. Light is thrown upon the imaginative difficulties felt by 
many by Maurice’s confession that after long reflection he was coming 
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to the conclusion that the word aionios, translated ‘eternal’ or ‘ever- 
lasting’ in the gospels, did not mean endless temporal succession. 
Catholics today stand almost alone in defence of hell, yet so greatly 
are we affected by the prevailing climate of opinion that we have to 
admit that R. W. Dale’s words are largely true of ourselves: ‘the doc- 
trine has been silently relegated to that province of the intellect which 
is the house of beliefs which we have not rejected, but which we are 
willing to forget’. 

Just as hell was largely rejected because it was viewed almost ex- 
clusively in terms of the actualization of its biblical imagery, so the 
traditional doctrine of inspiration and inerrancy was set aside because 
of the severely occidental literalness uniformly read into the variegated 
oriental idiom of the Scriptures. Jowett’s shocking plea that the Bible 
should be interpreted like any ordinary book did not mean what it was 
commonly taken to mean. In that particular point he was saying very 
much what the present Pope has so explicitly urged in Divino Afflante 
Spiritu in regard to the enlistment of all the resources of modern 
scientific scholarship to extract the literal sense of the sacred text, 
from its far from literal mode of expression. 

Dr Wood’s lectures are a skilled summarizing, in a small space, of 
some of the intellectual movements which have formed the modern 
religious and non-religious scene, and they will be found invaluable as 
an introduction to the understanding of its origins and background. 

Henry St JOHN, O.P. 


ORDINATION TO THE PriESTHOOD. By John Bligh, s.j. (Sheed & Ward; 
16s.) 

It is a common experience of candidates for the priesthood to be 
unable to find a helpful commentary on the actual rite which is to 
bring about the fulfilment of their dearest wish. There are, no doubt, 
books which attempt a ‘pious’ explanation of the liturgical text; but it 
cannot be said that their vague and often fanciful pages are likely to 
appeal to the young cleric of our days. As for the theologians, when 
they have overcome their curious reluctance to come to the actual 
words of the ordination liturgy, too often in the past they have used 
these as a pretext for airing their views as to wherein the essence of the 
sacrament lies. 

Fortunately for us the Constitution Sacramentum Ordinis of the 30th 
November 1947 has put an end to a long controversy. Now that we 
know for certain in what the matter and form of Order consist, the 
way is open for a calm and unpolemical theological discussion of the 
text which at the same time avoids the cloudy ‘elevations’ of a rather 
tedious tradition of ‘piety’. 
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Fr Bligh’s book is a first and successful attempt to fill this gap for 
English readers. In his preface he writes that his book ‘is not a pious 
meditation on the priesthood, but a liturgical and theological essay, 
written in the belief. that a careful analysis of the rite will in the end be 
more conducive to solid piety than a devotional treatment of the sub- 
ject could be’. His analysis is indeed admirably done with a judicious 
and happy blending of liturgical scholarship and theological acumen. 
Naturally there are several points in what remains (even after the Pope’s 
definitive clarification of the main practical problem) so thorny a 
theological subject, where one could disagree with the author—for 
example, his views on the relationship between the sacerdotal character 
and powers, and his tentative suggestion that the bishop’s imposition of 
hands may not always have been the matter of the sacrament. But these 
questions are quite incidental to his excellent commentary on the text 
of the ordination rite which forms the bulk of this book, and which 
makes it a signal ordination present—to mark reception of the diaco- 
nate, however, rather than the priesthood. For while this book will 
greatly help those who are already priests to stir up the grace they re- 
ceived at their ordination, it will be of even greater value for deacons 
as they prepare themselves for the priesthood: at the very least it will 
help them to understand what the rather difficult words of the form of 
the sacrament mean. RONALD TorRBET, O.P 


Jesus In His Time. By Daniel-Rops. Translated by R. W. Millar. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode in association with Burns, Oates; 30s.) 

When Zachaeus climbed into the sycamore he wanted, it may be 
presumed, to gain an impression of Jesus as a person. A similar pre- 
occupation must have inspired the request of those Greek strangers who 
approached Philip towards the end of our Lord’s earthly life: “Sir, we 
would see Jesus’. They were concerned, it seems, less with our Lord’s 
teaching than with his personality. This book gives the impression of 
having been written for the modern Zachaeus, the man who wants to 
‘see’ Jesus. In tracing so fully and carefully the course of our Lord’s life, 
M. Daniel-Rops seeks to provide the sort of view of him which might 
have been had at any given stage from the vantage-point of a wayside 
tree, the view of a personality, dominant and mysterious amid the 
swirling Jewish crowds. 

It is natural therefore that he should have given special emphasis to 
the question of environment. He draws extensively and expertly on 
such relevant subjects as the rabbinical writings and the apocrypha, the 
geography and archeology of Palestine, and Roman and Jewish social 
history, in order to reconstruct the settings of our Lord’s life as it 
unfolded. Even this, however, is not sufficient for his purpose. Far from 
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confining himself to scriptural and cognate subjects, he adduces also the 
broad traditions of Christian thought to throw light on his subject, 


ranging from the classic profundities of the Fathers to the oddities of 


the oddest of nineteenth-century rationalists. But he knows also when 
to be silent. At the great moments of the story he falls back with superb 
self-effacement and allows the sublimity of the gospel to speak for 
itself. There is no vulgar obtrusiveness, no attempt at improving on the 
words of scripture. Placed against its authentic social and cultural back- 
ground, the figure of Christ emerges transcendent and incompre- 
hensible but infinitely appealing; and it is the real Christ, not a reposi- 
tory print. 

While therefore the author’s imaginative gifts and his expert know- 
ledge are so vigorously and so effectively employed, it is with con- 
siderable gratitude that one notices how restrained his treatment is in 
comparison with the embarrassingly lurid attempts of certain recent 
English writers. Indeed it has long been recognized that for such a task 
as he has here set himself, M. Daniel- -Rops is uniquely equipped. Per- 
haps no other popular author could reinforce the gifts of a great 
romantic writer with so impressive a grasp of the technical details of 
this subject. No other expert could so enliven those details with the 
creative force of fine writing. 


It must be admitted, however, that while the portrayal of our Lord 
himself is so eminently successful, the treatment of his teaching seems 
by comparison a little meagre, the single page devoted to the Sermou 
on the Mount being particularly disappointing. This is the only feature 
which occurs to one as notably inadequate, and even this is perhaps 
understandable in view of the author’s legitimate preoccupation with 
personality and environment. It was in order to see Jesus rather than to 
hear his teaching that Zachaeus climbed the tree. Then too where the 
scope is sO vast, one cannot agree with quite everything, and minor 
inadequacies and inaccuracies are virtually inevitable. Thus the dis- 
cussion of the gospel manuscripts (p. 30) seems woefully thin without 
any explicit reference to the Chester-Beatty papyri. One cannot agree 
that “The strangeness of this doctrine (of the Beatitudes) was that those 
who on earth were underprivileged were those favoured of heaven’ 
(p. 195). This had long been a classic theme of Jewish eschatology. It 
was not merely *. . . the same disposition which made . . . (the centurion 
of Capernaum) believe in military discipline which made him also 
believe in Jesus’ (p. 216). Surely the force of his reasoning consisted in 
an analogy: “As I control men by a word in virtue of the authority 
imparted to me, so do you control natural elements (such as the illness 
from which my servant suffers) by a word in virtue of the authority 
imparted to you’. It seems greatly exaggerated to dismiss the religious 
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attitude of contemporary Judaism as ‘a stiff and awestruck reverence’ 
(p. 332), and to suggest that the conception of God’s loving Fatherhood 
was for the Jews a complete innovation involving ‘a certain almost 
sacrilegious familiarity’ (pp. 332, 333). One has only to recall the 
sublimely beautiful “Torah’ blessing which would even then have been 
recited every morning in the liturgical prayer known as the Sema: 
‘. . . With a great and superabundant pity Thou hast pitied us, our 
Father and our King . . . O our Father, Merciful Father, Merciful Onc, 
have mercy on us...’ 

However, the slightness of such defects may be gauged from the fact 
that these are among the most important. 

The value of having an English version of such a book hardly needs 
to be emphasized. The original appeared over ten years ago. Since then 
its importance has been universally recognized and it has been trans- 
lated into most of the principal languages. English must be almost the 
last. Frankly one wonders what we can have been thinking of to have 
waited so long. Popular, competent, and original, it is just the sort of 
Life of Christ which ought to be available in our own language. The 
actual quality of this translation seems to be somewhat above the aver- 
age standard (admittedly this is almost incredibly low at present), and 
well above the standard of Israel and the Ancient World, the English ver- 
sion of a previous work of M. Daniel-Rops. It is sometimes awkward 
and even ungrammatical, rarely obscure, and hardly ever downright 
inaccurate. But mistakes such as ‘Burnt’ for ‘Burned’ (p. 69), “To recog- 
nize Christ with the prophetic descriptions’ (p. 78), “To cap. . . a dome 

. upon Jerusalem’ (p. 343), and absurdities such as ‘mental anity’ 
(presumably this means sanity, p. 243) are, to put it mildly, a pity. 
Several proper names have suffered too: ‘Dionysius Exigus’, ‘Antiochus 
Epiphanus’, ‘Oxyhrngue’, etc. It is disappointing that a proper transla- 
tion could not have been given of the Dies Irae quoted on page 360, 
instead of the rather indifferent paraphrase actually supplied. There are 
one or two quite odious Americanisms: c.g. ‘Fall for’ (p. 54), and “Pull 
a fast one’ (p. 403). Finally metanoette (sic, p. 336) does not mean ‘to be 
born again’, and it is the translator’s bad punctuation that makes it 
appear as though this were being asserted. 


However, spread over the space of nearly five hundred pages these 
blemishes are infrequent enough and are well worth enduring. It can 
fairly be said that throughout long sections of this translation most of 
the vigour and some of the beauty of M. Daniel-Rops’ prose survives. 
It is this factor, combined with the excellence and originality of the 
material content, that makes the book, in spite of everything, a delight 
to read and a work of lasting importance. 

JoseeH Bourkg, O.P. 
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Tue ANCRENE Riw1e. Translated by M. B. Salu. (Burns Oates; 15s.) 


Deontse Hip Drurnite. Edited by P. Hodgson. (Oxford University 
Press; 30s.) 


These two works should greatly interest students of medieval English 
mysticism. Miss M. B. Salu’s modern English translation of The 
Ancrene Riwle is based upon the Corpus Christi Cambridge manuscript. 
As a translation, this is most commendable. Though occasionally it 
seems inadvertently to omit a short but telling phrase (on page 7, for 
instance, we should know that the anchoress is to begin the Veni Creator 
Spiritus ‘with eyes and hands raised towards heaven’) or slightly to mis- 
represent (on the same page we should read ‘the Body and precious 
Blood of God above the high altar’, that is, the commixed wafer re- 
served in a pyx), generally we find that Miss Salu has either followed 
her original closely, or departed from it on good and defensible 
grounds; and at all times she has been first concerned to produce a 
lively and readable version, such as may attract and hold the attention 
of readers unversed in the arcana of medieval studies or in the niceties 
of carly Middle English. Miss Salu does much to show why the Ritwle 
was, for three centuries, so constantly copied and read, by the laity 
as well as by religious; Dom Gerard Sitwell, in the Introduction which 
is his contribution, quietly takes to task those of us who tend to prize 
such works as it merely because they are genuine antique pieces. The 
medieval passion for discovering allegory and moral sense in every 
object he finds somewhat irritating (and Miss Beryl Smalley has re- 
minded us that there were medieval biblical scholars who deplored 
this tendency, as it concerned the study of the Scriptures, as obsessive 
and tendentious). Although Dom Sitwell refrains from making odious 
comparisons, he does not conceal his opinion that those seeking spiritual 
guidance today can find more practical aids than some of the most 
highly praised spiritual classics of the English Middle Ages; he par- 
ticularly mentions The Cloud of Unknowing, written at least a century 
and a half after the Riwle, and he finds that the enthusiasm and praise 
generally lavished upon it are excessive. ‘It has been called the most 
penetrating treatise that the fourteenth century produced on the sub- 
ject (of mystical union), but it is in fact more concerned with the 
attainment of the experience than with the experience itself’ (p. x). 
We should keep this judgment in mind as we read Professor Phyllis 
Hodgson’s new work in which she has added to her edition published 
in 1944 for the Early English Text Society of The Cloud and The Book 
of Privy Counselling a critical edition of the other minor treatises found 
often in medieval manuscripts of The Cloud, and very probably the 
work of the same unknown author. Deonise itself, an English version 
of a Latin translation of the Mystica Theologia of pseudo-Dionysius, is 
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perhaps the least interesting and important of them: it is found in only 
two manuscripts, and it is significant that it alone is omitted from the 
Carthusian codex owned and annotated by the famous James 
Grenehalgh, whose considerable library of mystical theology included 
a Latin text of Mystica Theologia which has also been preserved. Simi- 
larly, although twelve medieval copies survive of the next treatise, 
Beniamin Minor, a translation of Richard of St Victor’s work, only four 
of these are found together with The Cloud. It is in the more original 
works, An Epistle of Prayer, An Epistle of Discretion of Stirrings and A 
Treatise of Discretion of Spirits, that we must look for traces of the 
interests and preoccupations and experience of the author of The Cloud; 
and we shall find that Dom Sitwell’s stricture applies as much to them 
as to it. The psychology of prayer and contemplation is of deep interest 
to the writer: though he has learned much from Dionysius, it was not 
what Aquinas and Ruysbroek learned. When one compares him with 
Ruysbroek—and the comparison is inevitable—the impression remains 
that in the Englishman we see separated the elements which in the 
Dutchman were perfectly fused in a divine fire. Even so, these minor 
treatises make an interesting contribution to our knowledge of medieval 
English spiritual thought and teaching; and Professor Hodgson has 
produced a second work which adds distinction to what no less a 
critic than Fr Paul Grosjean has recently called ‘la perfection d’une 
collection comme celle de |’Early English Text Society’. 
Eric COLLEDGE 


SprrITUAL HEALING. By D. Caradog Jones, with a ‘Doctor’s Comment’ 
by J. Burnett Rae, M.B., CH.B. (Longmans; Ios. 6d.) 

There cannot be any doubt that this book suggests very strongly the 
efficacy of prayer for healing—and if of prayer, of intercessory prayer 
too, as some of the patients included among the cases were too young 
to understand what was happening. None of the cases, however, 
appears to have undergone anything like the stringent scrutiny applied 
at Lourdes. Indeed, they do not go beyond what has been claimed 
before for other lay healers, who did not consider their healings to be 
spiritual. 

It seems relevant to ask, to whom the book is addressed. In the Fore- 
word Canon Craven states that it “does not profess to answer the sort of 
questions the sceptical enquirer will raise’. Any believer will necessarily 
agree with the argument of C. S. Lewis in his book on that subject, 
that if we admit God we must admit miracles; for him this collection 
of interesting but non-conclusive cases will bring no additional evi- 
dence or special message. On the contrary one should always be careful 
not to support a claim for something to be out of the ordinary if any 
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natural explanation is at all possible, lest faith might be shaken. The 
book’s apparent aim is the fostering of co-operation between clergy 
and doctors and of a synthesis of religion and science. The importance 
of this was known in the old days and was re-discovered in more 
modern times first by psychiatrists and then in other branches of medi- 
cine until it is now becoming widely accepted that ‘even in medicine 
it is not really absurd to suggest that drugs without prayer may be 
almost as foolish as prayer without drugs’. I should therefore have liked 
to see the case histories, anyway some of them, with the comments by 
the author and by Dr Burnett Rae in a publication for clergy and 
doctors. 

In the book, as it is, the author’s restraint and care in introducing his 
cases is admirable. In spite of his own clear judgment, however, some 
cases will impress lay people with the suggestion that faith-healing by 
non-medical men is a more successful alternative to the usual medical 
methods. To them the case histories, as they are told, will speak so much 
more intensely than the sober introductory and concluding comments 
that some, particularly the more emotional ones who may read the 
book, will be likely to be misled into attempting a healing of symptoms 
without diagnosis or adequate treatment of the underlying cause. This 
indeed was often done by lay-healers, anyway such as had no spiritual 
principles, and it has led to disasters. 

It is for this reason that, in spite of the author’s good intention and 
of all that is good in the book, its publication for the general public 
does not appear as a service to the good cause for which it was obviously 
intended. K. F. M. Pore 


Patristic Homittes ON THE GospeL: Volume One. Translated and 
edited by M. F. Toal. (Mercier Press; 30s.) 

St Bast: Letters 186-368. Translated by Sister Agnes Clare Way, 
C.D.P.; 

Eusesius: Ecctesiasticat History, Books 6-io. Translated by Roy 
J. Deferrari. (Fathers of the Church, Inc.) 

Oeuvres DE SAINT AuGusTIN 16: La Trinité (Livres VIII-XV). Trans- 
lated by P. Agaésse, s.j. (Desclée de Brouwer; 270 fr. B.) 

BastLe LE GRAND. By Jean-Marie Ronnat. Collection, Eglise d’hier et 
d’aujourd’ hui. (Les Editions ouvriéres; 330ft.) 


This handful of books, an outcome of the patristic revival of our 
times, exemplifies three methods of popularizing the Fathers. 

The first volume is a patristic anthology, but an anthology of that 
superior type which has a very clearly-defined connecting link. The 
link in this case is the Sunday gospels from Advent to Quinquagesima 
(subsequent volumes will deal with the remainder of the liturgical 
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year), on each of which there is here provided a choice of translated 
homilies from various Fathers together with the relevant passage from 
St Thomas’ Catena aurea. The compiler derived this happy scheme and 
much of the present selection of homilies from the Bibliotheca Patrum 
Concionatoria of the seventeenth-century French Dominican Frangois 
Combefis to which his attention was drawn by the present Master- 
General of the Dominican Order who also encouraged him in this 
work, Dr Toal rightly remarks in his preface that in a day when ‘we 
must return to the preaching of the Gospel in its own simplicity’ the 
Fathers have much to teach us. This, then, is an invaluable aid to the 
preacher, provided, of course, he uses it to feed his contemplation and 
not directly as a source-book for his own sermons. The book is clearly 
printed and finely produced, but subsequent volumes would be im- 
proved by an author-index of the homilies. 


The next three books belong to series which seek to make complete 
works of the Fathers available to modern readers in their own tongues. 
The Fathers of the Church series is here represented by volumes which 
complete the translation of St Basil’s Letters and Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History. The latter is the work of this series’ tireless Editor-in-chief, 
Mr Roy J. Deferrari, who also provides the notes to the volume of 
St Basil. The Bibliotheque augustinienne, here represented by the con- 
cluding volume of the De Trinitate, adds to the American series the 
advantage of the original text printed side-by-side with the modern 
translation. This, together with the excellent notes complémentaires, 
scripture- and subject-indices, gives these companionable pocket-size 
volumes an appeal wider than the French-reading public, and similar 
to that of the Revue des Jeunes edition of the Summa Theologica of 
St Thomas which it so much resembles. 


A general patristic anthology, complete works of individual Fathers 
—and the last book on our list belongs to a third type of presentation, 
which, to some extent, partakes of both the preceding. The Abbé 
Ronnat’s little book initiates a French series which aims at making the 
Fathers more widely known by presenting an anthology of passages, 
but from an individual author, preceded by a biographical introduction. 
This book is much more elementary than the others reviewed here, and 
is very clearly written for a special public as is revealed by some of the 
chapter-headings in the biographical section: ‘Son grand-pére prit le 
maquis’, ‘Il ouvrit le grenier des riches . . .’, ‘Il résolut la crise du loge- 
ment’. Such an all-out attempt to make the Fathers topical perhaps 
over-reaches itself. Nevertheless this method of presentation would 
seem to be a sound and suggestive one. With the necessary modifica- 
tions it might profitably be attempted in English. 

RONALD TORBET, O.P. 
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THe Supine OF St Peter. By Jocelyn Toynbee and John Ward Perkins. 
(Longmans; 42s.) 

In 1939 during the preparations for the tomb of Pius XI some unex- 
pected discoveries were made beneath the floor of the crypt of St Peter's. 
Excavations followed between 1940 and 1949 and a detailed Report was 
published in two volumes in 1951. 


The Report by the Vatican archaeologists has been relatively difficult 
to procure and there have been spates of rumour. The present volume 
is admirably illustrated, gives a concise and detailed survey of the dis- 
coveries so far published and provides a commentary upon them. It is 
fortunate that it is by two scholars of such distinction and integrity as 
Professor Toynbee, the greatest living authority on Graeco-Roman 
art, and Mr Ward Perkins, the Director of the British School at Rome. 
They consider it established that though the cemetery found beneath 
the crypt was primarily non-Christian, it contained an aedicula which 
was already a place of Christian pilgrimage before Constantine. They 
hold it as certain that this aedicula was the reason why Constantine built 
his basilica to St Peter on this particular site and they believe it to be 
identical with the ‘trophaeum of the Apostle’ mentioned by Gaius early 
in the third century. They are inclined to think that this trophaeum was 
on the traditional site of St Peter’s burial rather than on the traditional 
site of his martyrdom. They would seem to hold that it can neither be 
proved nor disproved archaeologically that the bones found beneath 
the aedicula are those of St Peter. They note that no medical analysis of 
the bones has so far been published or any details as to the number. 


The discussion of the purpose of the aedicula has often tended to 
obscure the real importance of the other discoveries beneath the crypt. 
In Mausoleum M the mosaic of Christ-Helios driving the horses of the 
sun against a background of the True Vine is a masterpiece, perhaps the 
only masterpiece, of pre-Nicene Christian art. Other mausolea illus- 
trate very perfectly the infiltration of oriental cults and the changing 
conception of the after-life. But many of the finds have an intrinsic 
beauty—like the marble head from near the tomb of the Valerii and 
the patterns on the vaulting of the first Caetennian tomb. The sarco- 
phagi are usually of admirable craftsmanship and in the case of that of 
Marcius Hermes almost appallingly de luxe. This brings me to the only 
point on which I would seriously differ from the authors. I can only 
judge from first-hand knowledge of four of the mausolea, but my 
impression of the social background that they presuppose is different 
from theirs. They write: ‘the general impression left by such a study is 
that few, if any, of the persons commemorated belonged to free 
families . . .’; and again, *. . . their tell-tale Greek cognomina suggest that 
immediate forbears at any rate had been slaves or freedmen’. Of course 
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there are freedmen buried in the cemetery, and one family, the Aelii 
Tyranni, record that they were of Caesar’s household, and perhaps 
made their fortune there in the department of the Privy Purse. But 
there was an influx of families with Greek cognomina into the senate 
and the high administration both under Hadrian and under the Severi, 
and, as Professor Syme has recently emphasized, these were often re- 
cruited from local dynasts or rich traders in the Levant. The Ulpii and 
Aelii of the Vatican cemetery must have gained full citizen rights under 
Trajan or Hadrian but not necessarily enfranchisement. In contrast to 
those on the Isola Sacra, the tombs on the Vatican seemed to me to 
belong to families of wealth and fashion. 

This makes still more remarkable Constantine’s action in desecrating 
them to form the foundations of his new Basilica. There must have 
been an urgent cause not only for the choice of such a site but for the 
orientation of the building. Perhaps, like that on Calvary, it was de- 
signed to cover the traditional site of an execution as well as a traditional 
grave. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


HisTORY IN A CHANGING Wor D. By Geoffrey Barraclough. (Blackwell; 
18s.) 

Professor Barraclough has long held a recognized position among 
English historians gained by the wide range of his interests, the challeng- 
ing originality of his thought and by his concise and vivid prose. All 
these qualities are apparent in his History in a Changing World, a collec- 
tion of articles and lectures for the most part already published but now 
re-issued linked together in a single volume. 

It is perhaps the penalty of his originality of mind and of his power 
of incisive assertion that all his life he has had critics among his colleagues 
and that their number seems to be steadily on the increase. The present 
volume will provide them with much fresh ammunition: it contains so 
many assertions that are not tenable. It is not tenable that St Ambrose 
was filled with antipathy to Roman traditions (p. 36); even a reading 
of the De Officiis would show that his thought was moulded by that of 
Cicero and Seneca. It is not correct that ‘it would be hard to show that 
the course of the Renaissance was accelerated or directly influenced by 
the fall of Constantinople’ (p. 132); it could be done by a very brief 
consideration of the household of Cardinal Bessarion and of the in- 
fluence of the disciples of Gemistos Plethon. It cannot be maintained 
that with the sole exception of Novgorod ‘the towns played no part in 
Russian life’ during the late medieval period (p. 189). The rise of Mos- 
cow would be sufficient answer; but all medieval Russian history seems 
to follow the pattern first set at Kiev, the importance of the prince 
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rising and falling with the importance of his town, and the importance 
of the town largely determined by fluctuating trade routes. 

These are three examples chosen from among many. Yet it would be 
grossly unjust to concentrate on such criticisms. So many of the assump- 
tions challenged by Professor Barraclough have long needed to be 
challenged even if his counter-assertions seem at times too sweeping. 
And the volume contains sections like that on the medieval empire 
which could have been written by no other historian in England. 

GERVASE MATHEW, 0.P. 


Tue Bishop witH 150 Wives. By F. X. Gsell.(Angus Robertson; 12s. 6d.) 

The startling titl—in yellow letters on a purple ground—instantly 
captures the eye and the imagination. Can the book live up to our 
startled expectations? The sub-title discloses that it is the account of 
fifty years as a missionary. There is no doubt that it will be edifying, 
but will it also be interesting? These reminiscences of the eighty-three 
year-old Bishop F. X. Gsell are recounted in conversational style and 
are completely captivating. And it is quite true that he had a hundred 
and fifty wives. Not, indeed, that he married them. As His Holiness 
the Pope observed when told of this unusual achievement: “Oui, je 
comprends. Vous les achetez pour les délivrer.’ 

Bishop Gsell, a native of Alsace-Lorraine, spent his missionary life 
among the aborigines of the Northern Territory of Australia. He tells 
the story of his life-work as a missionary and not as an ethnologist. 
Incidentally, though, he gives the reader a remarkable amount of 
information about the tribal customs and practices of these primitive 
peoples. Concerning the spectacular number of his ‘wives’ Mgr Gsell 
explains that ‘among the aborigines, a woman is born “married’’, 
and from the moment of her birth she belongs, as a chattel, to her 
mother’s son-in-law who has been appointed as such by the tribe. It was 
from these sons-in-law that I bought the little girls, and not from their 
fathers.’ These children were educated by the Sisters at the Mission 
until they were eighteen when, as free women, they could choose to 
return to their tribe. 

The venerable author has a sharp word for those who disapprove of 
missionary activity. “We do not forget’, he comments pithily, ‘that 
these fine talkers, few of whom have given the subject any deep 
thought, themselves enjoy the benefits of Christian civilization; and 
they enjoy this security because, in days of old, missionaries brought 
these benefits to their forefathers. The heathens are men as we are men 
and, as such, they have the same right that we have to the benefits of 
Christianity.’ A biographic sketch of the Bishop by Pére André 
Dupeyrat concludes these impressive reminiscences. 

KiERAN MULVEY, O.P. 
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Tue SHIELD OF ACHILLES. By W. H. Auden. (Faber; 10s. 6d.) 

A few years ago a critic remarked that what was interesting about 
Mr Auden’s poetry was the ‘gathering synthesis’ of the various ele- 
ments it had successively taken into itself—Marxism, Freudism, Exis- 
tentialism and finally Christianity. The same critic noted that other 
Marxists, Freudians, etc., were often puzzled and sometimes annoyed 
by Mr Auden’s acrobatics; but none denied that he had extraordinary 
gifts as well as a great deal of energy. And many would call him the 
most interesting English poet alive today. He is interesting because he 
has a passion for getting to the bottom of things, and because, as an 
artist, he has mastered an uncommonly wide range of verbal expression. 
There is no better craftsman in modern verse; and this technique serves 
a fine intelligence and a large and sane personality, at once contem- 
plative and pugnacious, rational, humorous and religious. It is some- 
times said, disparagingly, that his poetry lacks ‘heart’, and certainly 
much of it is just a witty expression of ideas—and not always so witty 
either. Auden is not afraid of the consequences of his own axiom: 

Good poets have a weakness for bad puns. 
But he is saved, it seems to me, from sterile showmanship by a deep 
interest in reality. 


. The present volume is uneven in quality: the writing is sometimes 
facile; but there is hardly a single poem that does not say something 
distinctly interesting, and say it with point and fervour and often too 
with the tang of real poetry. Of the two chief factors in poetry, intense 
apprehension and a loane command of language, the second is 
the more evident in Auden. And yet this gay colloquial agility is 
anchored to real objects. His fun can flash with real insight: 
When ladies ask, How much do you love me? 
The Christian answer is cost-cost. 
And the insight can be kindly as well as shrewd (perhaps the kindness is 
growing . . .) as in the crisp verses on the American sailors in the 
Mediterranean port, who 
are not here because 
But only just in case. 

One notes in this book a side of Auden’s sensibility which he has not 
usually troubled to express, preoccupied as he has been with politics 
and psychology and more recently with theology: I mean his delight 
in wild nature. The English countryside is always at the back of 
Auden’s mind, along with those industrial areas of the north Midlands 
that it frames. One is reminded here of Lawrence. Ten years ago the 
magnificent Prologue to Look Stranger! revealed this theme rather sud- 
denly. Here it reappears, more light-heartedly and mixed with other 
memories, in a sequence of ‘Bucolics’ and notably in the lovely piece 
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‘Streams’, with its echoes of Hopkins in the rhythm: “Dear water, 
clear water, playful in all your streams’; and with its characteristic 
reflexions: ‘And not even man can spoil you . . . innocent still is your 
outcry, water...” 

And here, of course, theology emerges, in the contrast between 
nature’s innocence and the ‘soiled heart’ of man: the poet’s preoccupa- 
tion with the evil state of man, with original sin in fact. For if Auden 
has been always and manifestly a satirist, that is a moral critic of society, 
it is (in theological terms) ‘original’ rather than ‘actual’ sin that he dis- 
cerns most clearly and is more persistently concerned with: an effect 
doubtless of his Freudian formation, deflected towards Christianity 
through Kierkegaard. This goes with a constant suspicion of the will, 
of all manifestations of human power; and leads straight to the thought 
of the Crucifixion, the focus of the fine sequence, ‘Horae Canonicae’, 
with which this book ends. Innocence crucified displays what human 
life leads to: “This mutilated flesh, our victim’; the phrase shows where 
the emphasis is explicitly laid—on man’s guilt. The triumph of the 
Victim, the Redemption, is left implicit; yet one feels it increasingly in 
the final poems. It is implied discreetly by a return to the strong under- 
lying theme of the innocence of the natural world outside the human 
will. After the deed done ‘between noon and three’, the climax of that 
corrupted will, there is an uncanny silence; then a searching reflexion 
on human guilt; and then most delicately, the suggestion that a bond 
has been restored and that man too can enter now into the harmony of 
innocent universal nature: 


Nothing is with me now but a sound, 
A heart’s rhythm, a sense of stars 

Leisurely walking around, and both 
Talk a language of motion 

I can measure but not read . 


It is the setting for the conscious mind’s final tired prayer before sleep, 
blessing the constellations that ‘sing of some hilarity’; and for the 
waking next morning to the crow of the cock and the sound of ‘the 
dripping mill-wheel again turning’. The wheel suggests Dante’s cosmic 
symbol at the close of the Paradiso; and in general Dante’s influence is 
visible in this volume (as in so much modern poetry), and especially 
Purgatorio XVII and XVIIL. 


KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 
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NOTICES 


Everyman’s Library is this year celebrating its twenty-fifth birthday by 
the issue of its thousandth title. It is, perhaps, happily significant of the 
high seriousness and nobility of purpose behind this series that the choice 
for this should be Aristotle’s Metapuysics (Dent, 7s.), a book which, 
the publishers remark, ‘is recognized throughout the world as of basic 
importance in the history of civilization, especially of Christian culture’. 
Mr John Warrington, who was commissioned to provide a new trans- 
lation, has taken the opportunity of making this austere classic Every- 
man’s own by a re-arrangement of the text according to principles for 
which he ably argues in the Introduction to the volume. 

Appearing simultaneously are two other Everyman titles, one com- 
pletely new, the other a revision. It is good to see one of the great 
European novels of the last century, Manzoni’s THE BETROTHED (Dent, 
7s.), taking the penultimate place in the first thousand of this collection, 
in the excellent recent translation of Mr Archibald Colquhoun which 
may be justly said to have brought this book effectively to the notice 
of the English-reading public for the first time. And in the great work 
of revision of previous issues in which the Everyman editors have taken 
the opportunity offered by the recent change to a more elegant format 
to engage, no more striking and fitting example could have been chosen 
at the moment than EVERYMAN AND MEDIEVAL Mirracte Prays (Dent, 
6s.). Apart from the moral play Everyman itself, which retains its posi- 
tion through its own intrinsic worth quite apart from sentimental 
reasons, this book contains a completely new selection from the 
English medieval drama made by Mr A. C. Cawley. It is from this 
book, already the source of the Library’s motto, that we would draw 
our birthday greetings: 

‘Everyman, God give you time and space!’ 





MepiraTIONS FOR LayFOLK, by Bede Jarret, o.p. (Catholic Truth 
Society, 12s. 6d.), is a welcome reprint of a book still very much in 
demand which has become in its way a classic. When it was originally 
published over forty years ago it was very much an innovation, and the 
author offered it to the public with ‘extreme diffidence’. But the book 
met with an immediate and a lasting popularity. Even today when the 
number of books designed to foster the spiritual life of layfolk has 
swollen into a veritable torrent, Father Bede’s meditations, representing 
a spirituality at once thoroughly English and thoroughly Dominican, 
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set a standard of freshness, simplicity, and directness of appeal to which 
very few of his successors have attained. 


Messrs Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker continue their excellent 
work in the Fleur de Lys series of making early Cistercian classics avail- 
able in English. They are responsible for no less than three recently- 
published volumes: St Aelred’s On Jesus aT TWELVE YEARS OLD, THE 
ScHOOL OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE, an anthology from various sources, and 
William of St Thierry’s ON THE Nature AND Dicnity oF Love 
(Mowbrays, 3s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., respectively). In the same series there 
has also recently appeared two short treatises of Hugh of St Victor 
under the title, Tae Drvine Love (Mowbrays, 2s. 6d.). 


ARCHAEOLOGY FROM THE EartH, by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, and 
CICERO AND THE RoMAN Repustic, by F. R. Cowell (Penguin Books, 
3s. 6d. and §s., respectively), are reprints of two recently-published 
books which should do much to stimulate the revived interest in 
antiquity of our days. Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s breviary for the field- 
worker was reviewed, on its first publication, in Blackfriars for January 
1955. Mr Cowell, in tracing the background for his subject, gives us a 
conspectus of the history of the Roman Republic and its institutions. 
His book should do much to render less unsympathetic a figure whose 
fame has recently undergone a strange eclipse. 


THE SACRAMENTS IN CurisTIAN Lire, by M. M. Philipon, o.P., now 
appears in an English translation by John Otto (Sands, 16s.). Fr Phili- 
pon’s book is a theologically robust study, not simply of thesacraments 
as means of individual santification but of their social function with- 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


Tue Drvine Pity, by Gerald Vann, o.p., has been published in the 
Fontana Books series (Collins, 2s.), as has LeTTERSTO YOUNG CHURCHES, 
by J. B. Phillips (2s. 6d.). It is encouraging to find religious books 
of this quality made readily available to thousands of new readers, 
and Fr Vann’s ‘study in the social implications of the Beatitudes’ will 
be widely welcomed. 








